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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



THE first edition of this work (published in 1895) being 
already exhausted, the Volta Bureau is called on to 
issue a second edition. The author has pleasure in seeing 
this reprint through the press, although the '• Lessons" 
have undergone no alteration. 

752? Thirty -fifth Street , 
Washington, D. C. 
January, 1899. 
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VISIBLE SPEECH. 




FUNDAMENTAL SYMBOLS. 



C Back of Tongue. 
OTop " 
U Point " 
O Lips. 
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$ Nasal passage open. 
X Glottis closed. 
| " vocalizing. 
O " open (aspirate.) 



Throat aspirate (whisper). 



EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 



THOSE who are not acquainted with the principles of 
Visible Speech might, with a little observation, dis- 
cover the basis of the system for themselves, from the 
writing of familiar words. Nevertheless, a little expla- 
nation is a great assistance. The following are the prin- 
cipal fundamental points: — 

A curved line means a consonant. 

A straight line means a vowel. 

A line within a curve means a vocal consonant. 

Consonants. 

THE DIRECTION OF CURVES DENOTES: 

To left, (C) formation by back of tongue. 
To right, (O) " " lips. 

Convex above, (O) formation by top of tongue. 
Concave " , (U) " " point of " 

THE VARIETIES OF CURVES DENOTE: 

Primary, (C) central emission of breath. 
Divided, (3) side 



VIII EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 

Mixed, (a) central emission ( with modification 

w j j- -j j /~\ -j 1 b y two P arts of 

Mixed, divided, (C) side emission / t ^ e mou th. 
Shut, (CI) oral stoppage of breath 
Nasal, (G) oral stoppage of breath with emission 
through the nose. 

bowels. 

A point, or a hook, on a straight line denotes the vowel 
positions of the tongue. Thus: 

On left side of line, (1) back of mouth. 



On right " 
On both sides 
At top 
At bottom 
At both ends 
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(f) front 

(I) mixed, back and front. 

(T) high. 

(I) low. 

(1) mid elevation. 



A cross bar on a line denotes rounding or contraftion 
of the lips. Thus: 1 3- J 

The symbols have the same value in all languages. 
Consequently, when the meaning of the symbols is 
known, the sounds of any language may be deduced 
with certainty from their Visible Speech writing. 

The foregoing explanations are for the teacher only. 
The learner does not require to know the theory of the 
system. 



INTRODUCTION. 



QNE of the original claims of Visible Speech was to 

teach reading in a fraction of the time required with 
common letters. By means of this little book, the claim 
may now be put to the test of experiment. 

Children and others who master these Twelve Lessons 
will read with accuracy and certainty, any English com- 
position printed in the same alphabet. 

The system is not intended to displace established 
letters, but to be a key to their pronunciation. For this 
purpose, Visible Speech is equally applicable to all lan- 
guages. The present work is limited to English. 

Visible Speech offers unquestionable advantages to the 
young, in laying a foundation for excellence both in 
native speaking and in the utterance of foreign tongues. 

Foreigners will learn from these directive letters to 
articulate our language with vernacular etfeft. That so 
many persons fail to pronounce certain elementary sounds, 
is owing solely to the want of that knowledge which 
Visible Speech conveys. 

To deaf learners these lessons will be of especial value, 
in greatly facilitating the acquirement of the power of 
speech. 



lO INTRODUCTION. 

Each lesson is preceded by a "Teacher's Page" 
containing explanatory notes; and each Lesson is fol- 
lowed by a Key. 

The Words and Sentences in the Lessons are made 
up, exclusively, of elements which have been previously 
introduced. On this account, the available vocabulary in 
the early Lessons is, of course, very limited. 

A few Reading Exercises follow the Lessons. 



The reading of the unconnefted words at the be- 
ginning of each lesson may be made interesting to the 
learner if the teacher will illustrate each word by using 
it in an extemporaneous sentence. Words ox the same 
sound but various orthography may thus be freely in- 
troduced. 






ENGLISH 



VISIBLE SPEECH 



ILLUSTRATED. 



12 LESSON I. 



TEACHERS PAGE. 

THE first Lesson introduces the consonants p, t, and 

the vowels i, a (article) and l. These are united to 
form words, and the words are united to form senten- 
ces; so that the beginner reads at once. 

The cuts show that p requires the closing of the lips; 
and that / requires the closing of the point of the tongue 
on the upper gum. These consonants have no sound 
but the gentle puff that results from the separation of 
the organs after closure. 

The vowel cuts show that the tongue is high, in the 
front of the mouth, for e; that it lies evenly, midway in 
the mouth, for a (article); and that it rises from the 
back to the front of the mouth, in forming the diph- 
thongal sound, i. 

The varieties in the spelling of the same sounds, 
throughout the Lessons, and even in this First Lesson, 
forcibly illustrate the anomalies of common orthography, 
and the advantages of the Visible Speech mode of rep- 
resenting sounds. 



LESSON I. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 
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WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
Dl" , dSk,*^ Of/' 03k, fO, DID, 

rrn A, 

DID, Djxb, D3kD, 03kO; 

t Df, 1 D3x, 1 DID, 1 D3kD, 

1 D3kD; 3k fO, 3* DfD, 3k D3k, 

lo 1 DI, fo X D3k. 

3k TO 1 Dl, 3* IO 1 D3k, 

D3k 03kO, D3k 1 D3kD, 

3k 03k OSkO, 3k D3k 1 d3kD, 

3k 03k 1 D3kD D3kO. 






LESSON I. is 



KEY. 

pea, "pie, tea, tie, eat, peep, 

peat, pipe, type, tight; 

a pea, a pie, a peep, a pipe, 

a type; I eat, I peep, I tie, 

eat a pea, eat a pie, 

I eat a pea, I eat a pie, 

tie tight, tie a pipe, 

I tie tight, I tie a pipe, 

I tie a pipe tight. 



1 6 LESSON II. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The consonants b, d, and the vowels ah, i, are now 
introduced. 

The cuts show that the formation of b is the same 
as that of p, and that the formation of d is 'the same as 
that of /; the only difference being that during the closure 
of the mouth-passage a murmur of voice is heard for 
b and d, while for p and / there is no throat sound. 

Throat sound (or voice), is indicated in the Visible 
Speech symbols by a straight line in the center of the 
consonant curve. 

The cuts for vocalized consonants show a line in the 
throat. 

The vowel cuts in this Lesson show that the t6ngue 
is low, at the back of the mouth, for ah; and high, at 
the front of the mouth, for u 

The position of the tongue for i is almost the same 
as for e (see Lesson I.); but the cavity behind the tongue 
is widened, and the " Front " quality of the vowel is thus 
rendered comparatively indefinite. 



LESSON II. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 
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1 8 LESSON II 






WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

\ 

Naf, ©3k, 03k, /, DJ, DJ, didj, fo, DfO, 
OlO, DlO, DlO, 0fO, ©3kO, ©3kO, <D3k0, 

o3k<d, ©id, ©Id, Dfof, otoero: 
1 ©i, i ©io, i ©3ko, i ©fo, i or© 

©fO ; ©3kO fO, ©IO fO, ©3k fO, OfD fO. 

03k lo, 03?? 1 ©IO, ©3k 1 d3k, ©3k0 
1 0fo, 3* ofoo Id, 3k o3kO Io, 
3k O3k0 fO, 3k ©3k fO, 3k 03x d3k, 

fO 1 ©fO, ©3kO 1 ©fO, IO 1 OfO0fO 

3k IO 1 OfO©fO; J, DIDJ, DIDJ DlDO, 

OlD DIDJ, ©3k©3k, ©f© DIDJ ©3* I D3k, 
3k DfOl DIDJ. 



LESSON II. iq 



KEY. 

bee, buy, die, ah, bah, pa, papa, it, pit, 
tit, bit, beat, bead, bite, bide, died, 
tide, deep, dip, pity, tidbit, 
a bee, a bead, a bite, a bit, a tid- 
bit; bite it, bit it, buy it, dip it, 
dye it, buy a bead, buy a pie, bide 
a bit, I dipped it 1 dyed it, 

l tied it, I buy it, I buy pie, 

eat a bit, bite a bit, eat a tidbit, 

I eat a tidbit; ah, papa, papa peeped, * 

deep papa, bye bye, bid papa buy a pie, 
I pity papa. 



20 LESSON 111. 

TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The nasal consonants tn, n, and the vowel & form 
the subjedl of Lesson III. 

The cuts show that m has the same formation as p 
and b, and that n has the same formation as / and d. 
The only difference is that the nasal passage is open — 
by depression of the soft palate — so that the voice flows 
through the nose. Pinch the nostrils while sounding m 
and n, and these sounds will resemble b and d. 

The nasal consonants, when before non-vocal conso- 
nants in the same syllable, are pronounced almost, or 
entirely, without voice; as in sent, since, lamp, lunch. 
The peculiar abruptness of this mode of articulating 
these syllables is distinctively national. Foreigners are at 
once recognized by their giving full vocality to tn, n, etc., 
in such cases. In these Lessons the nasals are always 
wiitten as vocal elements. 

Non-vocal nasals, — on account of the openness of their 
breath channels, — are scarcely audible; but the vocal 
nasals are, for the same reason, among the most sono- 
rous elements in speech. 

The Vowel cut shows that a is formed with the 
tongue directed to the front of the mouth, but not so 
close to the gum as for e and u 

The vowel a is often finished with a motion of the 
tongue towards its position for e — making the sound diph- 
thongal — (= a^ee). This never takes place before r. The 
dipthongal a is not written in these Lessons. 

The mark ♦ denotes that the preceding position is 
momentarily "held" so as to have the etfeft of a sylla- 
ble. The nasals tn, n, and also /, thus frequently make 
syllables without vowels: as in eat(e)n, lis(te)n, settle. 



LESSON III. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 
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22 LESSON III. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

9f, 93*, 9J, 919J, 9[, C0C, C0f, C0fO, C0l0, fOtff 
C03*, C03xO, O3*OC0*, 9lO, 9[0, 93*0, 03*9, Ola 
C0[9, Ot9, 0l9, 0[9, 91©, 9[C0, 9lO, 9fO, 9lOC0f 
93&C0, 93*C00, 9lO, DfCP, DfCP, 0[, Dttf, DC, Ot, 
DtCPO, DttfO, [9, [90, CD, [Of, ©[©Of. 

3* 9C, 3* CPlO, 3* 93^0, 3* 9f®, 3* 9[0, 

3* 93*C00, h C90, 3* B3xO, h D3*o, 

J 91, 93* tff, 93* 93aC00, 93* 9fOCfo, 93* [9, 
93* 03*9, 93x OI9, 93* CD, 93* 919J. 
C03xO*3*9, C0f OlD, I OtCPOf 9[0, I 93*01 CP[9, 
93*C00 9f, C03* 91, DfCP IO, DCCPO fO, O3*OC0* fO. 
3* CPfO I Dftf, 3* ElO I 9fOC0*, 3?; CDlO 93* 919J> 
3* D3xO 9f 03x9, 93*C00 93* C0[9, 9f 9[0C0* CD[9, 
DfOf 9f DtCP, J, DfOf 91, D1DJ DfOfO 9l. 



LESSON III. 23 



KEY. 

me, my, ma, mama, may, nay, knee, neat, need, eaten, 
nigh, night, tighten, meet, mate, might, time, team, 
name, tame, deem, dame, mean, main, meed, mit, mitten, 
mine, mind, mid, pin, bin, bay, pain, pay, day, 
paint, pained, aim, aimed, eight, eighty, dainty. 

1 may, I need, I might, I mean, I made, 
I mind, I aimed, I bite, I bide, 
ah me! my knee, my mind, my mitten, my aim, 
my dime, my team, my ape, my mama, 

Night time, knee deep, a dainty maid, a mighty name, 
mind me, nigh me, pin it, paint it, tighten it, 
I need a pin, I need a mitten, I need my mama, 
I bide my time, mind my name, my maiden name, 
pity my pain, ah, pity me, papa pitied me. 



24 LESSON IV. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The single position illustrated in the three cuts in 
Lesson IV. is closure of the back of the tongue against 
the soft palate. 

The non- vocal consonant resulting from this aftion is 
k> which has no other audibility than what arises from 
the separation of the organs after closure. 

The vocal consonant of the same formation is what 
is called "hard g" — a k with a murmur of voice 
accompanying the organic contaft. 

The third consonant of the same formation is ng, 
in which the voice passes, with a pure bell-like sono- 
rousness, through the nose. Pinch the nostrils while 
sounding ng, and the result will resemble g. 

Ng, like m and n, generally loses its vocality before 
non-vocal consonants in the same syllable, as in ink, 
tank, anxious, junction. In these Lessons the vocal form 
is always written; the non-vocal forms will be developed 
by facility in pronunciation. 



LESSON IV. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 
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26 LESSON IV. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

af, [a, afo, aco, aco, a3*o, afoa*, afar, a3*WQ, 
aja, afo, afa, aca, aca, afa, afao, are, 
ofa, Die, oca, ofa, Tea, ofea, ofa, afa, afa, aca, 
aca, ofa, afa, aca, aco, aco, accp, ofafe, 
ofafe, lore, cafes, afatfe, afofe. 

1 oCtfof affe. i aiao afofa i afof afoa*. i ofea 
afoa*. 3x oca ofof. oca a3x aco. 3* aca i aca. 
h aco aca. 03x a3* 01a ofa a3*tfo afof. aja aco. 
aco aco ofa afa. a3x csf cao. ofa arao fo. af 
aja. oca i acao oh. oca i aca. oca i ofea. 
1 a]^cDO affe. hs acafe f ea. ofo fo fee f ea. 3*8 
ocafe 03xa. 3*a af of e o3*a. 3*a fofe I aca. ha 
ofafe i ofo. 



* 
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KEY. 

key, ache, keep, cape, Kate, kite, kitten, kitty, kind, 
calm, kid, kin, cane, cake, kick, kicked, king, 
pick, pig, take, tick, ink, pink, dig, big, gig, game, 
bake, Dick, meek, make, gape, gate, gain, picking, 
digging* eating, aching, meaning, meeting. 

A dainty being. A camp meeting. A giddy kitten. A pink 
mitten. I take pity. Take my cape. I make a cake. 
I made game. Buy my big pig. Kind Kitty. Calm Kate. 
Kate made Dick meek. My knee ached. Dick kicked it. Be 
calm. Take a baked pie. Take a cake. Take a pink. 
A kind being. I'm making ink. Dip it in ink. I'm 
taking time. I'm keeping time. I'm eating a cake. I'm 
digging a pit. 



28 LESSON V. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The two consonants illustrated in Lesson V, have 
precisely the same position of the mouth. The lower 
lip is raised to the upper teeth, while the breath (for 
/) or the voice (for v) escapes through interstices 
between the sides of the lip and the teeth. / 

The two vowel sounds, £(ll), d(n) have the tongue 
placed nearly as for a, but drawn back farther from 
the gum, so as to enlarge the front cavity between the 
tongue and the palate. 

The sound of d(n) differs from that of 2(11) by hav- 
ing a wider resonance cavity behind the tongue, the 
effett of which is to render the "Front" quality of the 
sound less definite. 



LESSON V. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 
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)o LESSON V. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

13, 3f, 33x, OJ3, 3fO, 3XO, 3tD, 3t5>, 33xO, 3fO, 3f0, 
3lC0, 33xC0, 33jiCCQJ, 3IQ, 33x3, 33x3, C03k3, 13, dt3, 
Dt3, C0t3f, 10, ia, ID, DIO, 0IO, CCID, ato, 01©, 
OIO, CDX®, 31®, »ICD, ICC©, ©ICC©, ©ICOO, 8IC0O, 
DID, DID, BID, ©ID, ID, CIID, IDD, IdD, ID, 31®, 
DID, DIG, QID, BID, 1©D, Dl©D, Did, ©Id, 31CIO 
3IQ, DIOD, Dl€5, DIG5, 31G5, QIG. 

1 33a© a;3. I did a[3. DCa l 3la h ID 33x3. 

3k QC3 ©ID I DfQ aiD. ©ID Q[3 Bl I 33x© ©3x3. 
Dra BCD ©ID 33xD. DID Did 0l IODI3, OCD. I 
BlD©*f€5 33xD. BI©£ DID BI©. I DIDID dfO©*. 
3*B DID DlD. ID Q[3 Bf BI©C I DIG. 3a ID I© Id. 
I Bl© BID. I BIDBl©. I BC© 3tdD. IDD ID 3]*Dle. 
IDD ID 3lDlG. ©ID BI©D fD. 1 DID GIG. 1 ©ia 
ID IdDfG. I atD B[ DID ID I dfG. h BC DIO fO 

13 h ai©. 
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KEY. 

if, fee, fie, calf, feet, feed, fate, fade, fight, fit, fib. 
fin, fine, find, fig, fife, five, knife, eve, cave, 
pave, navy, ebb, egg, ate, pet, bet, net, get, bed, 
dead, Ned, fed, men, end, bend, bent, meant, 
pat, bat, mat, gnat, at, cat, apt, ad, add, fad, 
bad, bag, gad, mad, and, band, back, knack, fadl, 
fag, packed, pang, bang, fang, gang. 

A fine calf. A deep cave. Take a fig. 1 ate five. 
I gave Ned a big cat. Ned gave me a fine knife. 
Dick made Ned fight. Bad Dick. Be aftive, Kate. A 
maddening fight. Many dead men. A petted kitten. 
I'm dead beat. It gave me many a pang. I ate an egg. 
A man mad. A madman. A main fad. Apt at fighting. 
Apt at fibbing. Ned meant it. A bad gang. A knack at 
afting. A cat may peep at a king. I may pack it 
if I can. 



32 LESSON VI. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The one a&ion illustrated in the two consonant cuts 
in Lesson VI. yields the hushing sound, sh t and its 
vocalized variety, %h. 

The sounds of sh and %h are very often commenced 
from a shut position, forming the compound tsh and d{h. 
In pronouncing these compound articulations only the first 
half of a / or d is used. The full consonant / (or d) 
consists of a shut position and an aftion of separation ; 
but in any combination, — such as tsh — the / is not finished 
independently. The sound of tsh (or d^h) may, there- 
fore, be considered merely as / (or d) finished in the 
hushing position. 

The Vowel cuts show the positions which the 
tongue and the lips simultaneously assume for the sounds 
of oo, as in food, good. These two sounds differ in 
the clear labial quality of the first, and the comparative 
dulness and indefiniteness of the second. ' 

The latter "wide" quality of oo is heard before r, ' 

as in poor, sure; and also wherever the sound is short, | 

as in book, could, would. The narrower sound of oo, as 
in food, is always long. 

The lips are often unnecessarily pouted or compressed 
in forming the sound of oo. The labial aperture should 
be merely narrowed. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




Q 





* 



(TO 6~Q 



34 LESSON VI. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

Qf, Qh, nXD, Q3*C0, Qlb, OQlD, OQ3*©, OQl, OQfD, 
OQfO, Qltf, OQto, OQ3*8, Q3tiB, OQCCP, Q[a, 
OQC3, QC3, Ql3, OQl3, 30QI3, Ql, iQl, Qld, 
OlO, Ol, Ol, Ol, DlO, 0lO, 0ld, QlQ, Bltf, dlD, 
did, 3lQ, Qffil, 3lO, BlC0Q3*tf, lOQ, IQK, QtQ, 
(DfOQ, 3X0Q, CQffi, a[QK, ICP'QCQffi, BfOffi, QffiCCP, 

1 OQfD DQCCD. I Qf CIXO. I QfDfQ OQXD. 1 0l0 
Did I D3xD 0lO. I C03*3 IO^. I QfD QfOQ. X 
Q\3t a[D. I QfD-Q[D OXD. I 33*C0 QfO. X 
(DQlfQ [OffiX^O. X QX^ OffiX©. I 33*C0 OQ3*9. XDO 
XO OQfO-OQXO. 3X0Q Bi X OfQ. 0XO 0l0 3l0. 

Xtf'QCQQ I efto ala x 0Qf3 fnt X s3*of 30Qf3- 
axtfo. oqxci oqIo x oq£d. ol ol xoq x®0 ol 
ol 0lo. atDofcD qqxci axtf ol To. fo 9[o bL 

OQ[3. 
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KEY. 

she, shy, sheep, shine, ship, chip, chide, chew, cheap, 

chit, shin, chin, chime, shine, chain, shake, 

chafe, shave, sheaf, chief, achieve, shoe, issue, shook, 

shoot, tp, two, dQ, put, boot, book, good, moon, coop, 

cook, food, Jew, foot, moonshine, each, edge, dish, 

ditch, fetch, age, cage, engage, midge, Jane, 

gem. 

A cheap chain. A she cat. A sheepish chap. A good 
book. A tight boot. A knife tdge. A deep ditch. A 
shabby cape. A ship-shape cap. A fine sheet. A 
Jewish agent. A sham jem. A fine chime. Apt 
at chit-chat. Fetch me a dish. Get good food. 
Engage a good cook. A chief issue. A mighty achieve- 
ment. Jack chewea a chip. Two to each and two 
to boot. Captain Jack can do it. It made me 
chafe. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The single position represented in the two conso- 
nant cuts in Lesson VII. produces the hissing sound,. 
5, and its vocalized variety {. 

The difference between the hissing and the hushing 
sounds (5, sh,) will be correftly understood by a com- 
parison of the cuts in this and the preceding Lesson. 
For both sounds the breath must flow over the point 
of the tongue, and therefore the tip must not touch gum 
or teeth, or a lisp of some kind will be produced. 

The vowel cuts show the positions which the tongue 
and the lips simultaneously assume for the sounds of 0, 
as in old, ore. The quality of the first is sharply labial, 
while that of the second is, from its wider resonance 
cavity, comparatively dull and indefinite. 

The latter sound is regularly used before r ; other- 
wise it is heard only in unaccented syllables. 

The vowel 6 is very frequently finished by a motion 
towards the closer position for 00 — making the sound 
diphthongal — ( = 0^00.) This never takes place before r. 

In forming the sound of 6 there is no need to purse 
or compress the lips. Merely narrow the labial aperture 
in a less degree than for 00. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 








1/ 











38 LESSON VII. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

Of, OfO, f®, Of®, 03k®, OfD, OfO, f®, I®, €JIU 
Of®, Ota, 0[30f, 0[3fe®, 010, OIQBICDO, 

oiaoo, faafo, oiea, oteaofof, ofeoie, om, 
oto, oio, ol®, oa3*, o®}fe, oj3, j, ja, jo, 

DjOOlCDffl, D}0[0}, 0jOOf€5, 0K0O, CD}, 9}®, a}o 
ajO, a}f®Of®l®0, 3}, 3}®tOfd, qjbi®, jdi®, 

}d3k®, }0[, ®j®, ®taoo, 3iaoo, te®iaf®. 

o£o 03x0 03* 03x0. 1 oQCttOffife of®. ®ffi[a® 

f® BJOO OOtCDf. 3l®f f® 93* 3l®0f. ®J®0 0f 

03- 0joofe. i 33rcd laoDicDo. I el® 03*®® aio v 
I o[3 ®[3fe® 0iea i® ta®Di®of3 oiq. i 

0f€l OlD-CDlQ. ®}®0 OlO Ol 0f }0f®fl®O. 
9}®f€5 atCPCDO ®} D[®. 3* ®t®0 0J3 Ol (DffiWf. 
0} ®f9 1 0CI3* QJ® ODf®f 0®J. Bf®f ®fd 

(Dfefe I Djoto} dioq. fo I® i ®fe®ie 3t®o. 

D[ DjOOfCDffi f® l®3l®0. t€l®l8f® la ®ldOO 

03*3 ®J®0 Bl 0} 3iaoo. 
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KEY. 

sea, cease, ease, seize, size, sip, sit, is, as, gas, 

scene, sake, safety, savings, said, segment, 

sects, aegis, sank, sanctity, zigzag, sash, 

soup, sat, soon, sky, snowing, salve, oh, oak, oat, 

postage, potato, boasting, don't, know, moan, coat, 

code, coincidence, foe, phonetic, showman, open, 

opine, obey, zone, next, vexed, examine. 

Sit side by side. A changing scene. James 
is most steady. Fanny is my fancy. Don't be 
so boasting. A fine expanse. A good sized cat. 
A safe savings bank. An expensive sash A 
big soup-dish. Don't cease to be obedient. 
Moaning mends no pain. I sent salve to Jane. 
So dim a sky shows speedy snow. Busy Dick 
digging a potato patch. It is a zigzag fence. 
Pay postage in advance. Examine it next 
time. Don't be so vexed. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

In forming the lisping sound, th, illustrated in this 
Lesson, the tip of the tongue touches the teeth (or the 
gum), and partially intercepts the breath, while leaving 
interstices over the edges of the tip, through which the 
breath escapes. 

The position of the tongue is the same as. for 5, 
save for the contact of the tip. 

The tongue is sometimes obtruded between the teeth, 
but this is ungraceful. 

The sounds of vocal and non-vocal th (as in then, 
thin,) are not distinguished in ordinary orthography, both 
being represented by th; but there is the same difference 
between them as between / and v, s and {, / and d. 

The vowels introduced in Lesson VIII. (aw, 6) are 
formed by depression of the tongue at the back of the 
mouth, while the labial aperture is slightly rounded. 
The difference between these vowels is simply that the 
organic quality of aw is strongly defined, while that of 
6, by its wider resonance cavity, is comparatively weak 
and obscure. The first sound is long; the second short. 

A comparison of the cuts in Lessons VI., VII., VIII., 
will manifest the progressive descent of the back of the 
tongue, and expansion of the labial aperture, for the 
vwels o, oo, aw. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




IS 








a 



f 
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WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

«£a, afe, wfea, moci, wj, wf, wf, wc, 

&519, 631CD, &SIC0tf, &3fC0, Wf3, 63IO, &5I&5, 65}ffi, WJ, 

aja, ola, al&s, aia, Ha, 3ft$, Qje, djcd, cdj, 
djokd; ajtfl, ojcpfa, ajcc, ajcc, cdjo, cdjo, 
j3Cfo, j, ja, ja, aje, uje, cDj3fo, ajar, 
ajafajffi, io«ojcDfQo. 

la X&5 1 tffe cdjo J3C0* wja j3. aw>a 0f al 
Dj&5faf3. 3r wfea ni f® l ©ffiis. af3 al l 
isioqo ajafaa icpcd ajaratccaia bj^cpcd. aja f» 
&sja al Df al i«3iaoi0. &sl &sj a[s to aja. 
alo al &5f my® 3lao3a. a [a i 33&s fee &sf yf. 
1 3faafa al alaca, 3ta-[a tcca Btccf [ao. \ 

DVD Dl'QfCDfe 9[ B[Q \ €la tCDCDfe. 1 €la 

DliQfcDfe J3CD* a[aa i Dta iccafe. x uleujes 
uolaQ. 3* ajo &$f wf3. 1 ejaf a3xtfa j3 bub. 



I 
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KEY. 

theme, thing, think, thatch, thaw, the, thee, they, 

them, then, thence, thin, thief, that, these, those, though, 

thought, teeth, tooth, death, oath, both, gong, pawn, gnaw, 

pond, tawny, tonic, don, dawn, not, nought, 

often, awe, awed, odd, thong, song, novice, gawky, 
cottage, astonished. 

It is a thing not often thought of. Don't be too 
positive. I think she is a gem. Give me a 
thatched cottage and contented mind. Tom is 
thought to be too affetted. The thaw came at dawn. 
Keep to the known footpath. Take a bath in the sea. 
A victim to toothache, backache, and many aches. A 
bad beginning may make a good ending. A good 
beginning often makes a bad ending. A sing-song 
speech. I caught the thief. A gawky kind of man. 



44 LESSON IX. 

TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The first cut in this Lesson shows the formation of 
consonant r. The breath (or voice) strikes against the 
raised point of the tongue and communicates to it more 
or less of vibration. 

The second cut shows the formation of the vowel 
er. The body of the tongue is in the same position as 
for r, but the point is flattened so as to have no influ- 
ence on the sound. 

The " glide" sound of r, as in ear, is intermediate 
between consonant r and the vowel er. It is more like 
the vowel than the consonant, but has the tongue 
slightly lifted so that the sound easily passes into that 
of the consonant. Thus: ear — earache. 

The vibrated / is heard only before a vowel. The 
" glide" r is heard only after a vowel. This sound 
might be considered a vowel but that it does not make 
a syllable. 

The third cut shows the formation of a "wide" 
variety of a, heard before r, as in air, care, bear. The 
quality of this vowel resembles that of I; but the cav- 
ity between the tongue and the gum is slightly smaller, 
while that behind the tongue is larger. 

The influence of r on preceding vowels is seen in 
the sounds of a, 6, oo; as in ail, air ; old, ore; pool, 
poor; where the sounds are "widened" to coalesce with 
the open quality of glide r. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




9 




/t(<A'f-l< v- a. i-sift C 
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WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

Ci>fD, O)X0, (1)13, 0)3*, 0)3*D, 0)3x0, 0)3*0, 0)3*8, 
(i>3*3, (i)f3tf«, 0)XD, O)X0C04, O)X0, O)X0, 0)X8, O)X0, 

o)Xe, o)Xea, o)X3o)i3, o)Xoq, o)X0ffi, 0)10, o)l0, 

0)18, 0)ld, 0)13, 0)lffi, Ci)l8(ClCDO; UI*, UOJX 31*, 
3I«CDfflICD, 81*, DI«3taO, 01*8, 0ffll*8, 01*0, 0I*0f y 
Offllxa, QIhO, €11*0, CDI«3, 31x9, 3I*8l8tC00. 

X*, calx, o)X*, IN, 3C*, ac*, 0C*, ci>C» 9 do)C«, oci>Ci5t. 
3w, 03m, 03m, 03*1*, 33m, 3j*, 8j*, 0jx, ajxo, 

OJ*0, 3J*8I«, Dl*, Ql*, 8l*, 0l&, Qllx, 0}*, 3}*, 
U0}«, 0)}*, (itfl*, tf}*, OH*, 3lOIx, D[DI*, [ffifc, 

3lQlx, siffil*, aci)iffil(i>ix. 

&5l*&5 0)18 3Jx &30)X 0l 0)3x0 fCP &5X €fe. QX X® I 

Di*3iao auiffilx. Ml o)}0 Xcc l 3}*-}«0 3}o. cdjo 

B& til® 3& O)}!*®. 0ffiJE X® 1 3I*tf0-O)[0 
3J«8I*. 1 DUXOX 3[0 C0X0® tf} 0)lffi. QX O)}0 3J* 

&sX o)i0 uao)3RDa oXa Xa cpIq^ i at© j3 3i*8 
©1x3 01 oti* Xcd &sX axaix. 1 0)10 tota 33?; I 

0)X30)t3 a0)l. &5[ 8[0 1 3IX3ICP0 D0)Cx XCP 2tfU 

03m tfX0. &sX atoaXco &sicd ala ido)}do)X[0 
8t®l*®. &sX o)iao)Xx©a o)ia©t©a o)tcp }3i* &sX 

O)X0ffi. &Sl*® 0)19 10 &5X 0JD. &SI*® 131* 0)18 &SCk, 
0X Ql*. 
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KEY. 

Reap, read, reef, rye, ripe, ride, right, rhyme, 

rife, riven, rip, written, rib, rid, rim, rig, 

ring, rink, riffraff, rich, ridge, root, rude, 

room, rook, roof, rouge, remnant, sir, stir, fir, 

virgin, myrrh, perfeft, term, germ, bird, dirty, 

jerk, shirt, gird, nerve, firm, firmament. 

ear, near, rear, air, fair, care, bear, rare, prayer, pray-er, 

ire, tire, dire, dyer, fire, far, mar, bar, cart, 

guard, farmer, poor, sure, moor, doer, shoer, door, four, 

store, roar, rower, sore, sower, matter, paper, azure, 

fissure, measure, treasurer. 

There's room for three to ride in the gig. She is a 
perfett treasure. They rowed in a four-oared boat. Not 

more than four rowers. John is a first-rate 
farmer. A pretty face needs no rouge. She wrote for 
the red striped piece. It needs a man of firm 
nerve to stir in the matter. A rude attack by a 
riffraff crew. They made a fervent prayer in their 
dire need. The captain then took appropriate 
measures". The recreant remnant ran over the 
ridge. There's room at the top. There's ever room there, 
be sure. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The consonant cut in this Lesson shows the forma- 
tion of the sound of /. The broadened point of the 
tongue is in contaft with the upper gum, and the voice 
passes with pure sonorousness through the free aper- 
tures over the sides. 

I, like the nasals, generally loses its vocality before 
non-vocal consonants in the same syllable, as in else, 
milky help. 

Non-vocal / is almost inaudible, but the side aper- 
tures over the tongue may be contracted so as to give 
hissing audibility to the breath. This is the formation 
of Welch //, which to a strange ear sounds like th or 
thL (Compare cuts in Lessons VIII. and X.) 

The vowel cut shows the attitude of the tongue for 
the two sounds H and a(sk). The difference between 
these is that the first has a degree of guttural quality 
which the second lacks, because of its widened reson- 
ance cavity. The sound a(sk) resembles ah, but the root 
of the tongue is less depressed. 

The vowel in ask is the first element in the diph- 
thongs I and ou(f). See Lessons I. and XI. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 





/Ak'tt tf. CK 



Alu-r '- vl&sUu^. 



50 LESSON X. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

coio, cola, cor©, coral*, colore, 00103*0, cotoi*, 

(OlCDffil*, COtCDffifDCO*, COfOCO*, COfCOf, COfOICOICO, 

cofcofaico, cofai(i)](i)f, cofDicotco, cols, cola, coc*. 

CO[I*, CO}x, COUx, COtOCOl, C0lOI*C0f, COI^CDfe, COJ*0ffi, 
IC0X3CO, ICOalCDia, ICDfalCO, lC0O(i)lf&$3», DICOlCOICO; 

3D, 30, 301*, 3acof, 33Cfo, 3eaco*, 3cdo3cd, 3QI*, 
3coofs[o, 3xcd, sti^icof, dJkocd*, a]*oftf, 3]*tffQ, 

D3C0fQ3tC0O, CDd)3eai©, (i)J:33C0Q]CD, Ci>l3tC0Offi3lcO; 

D30, D]ao, 3300, 33^a, 330^, C03OO, 93UO, 
D3tf, 33a, 3tfo, a3coo, o®3cdo. 

qL Iw I coftcofe coroco* oqj«8I*. ol 8]oq coi^fe 
bIqv ti)& d£dco* ax©, i coIkOIx J3 ocofof cofcofaa 

GCOttS £W I 3C* ICD0 C0]3C0f GI*CO. &5f Bttf f® I 

oh Dfof3lco ocojsaus coioq. 1 aicDOcous 
coIgbxcojco aojcof. a]B ice© cola to &sf cola. 
3eaco* coicpo isib &sf B3tff ol 33* ico J3Cfo. 83?; 

G3CDO }CO0 3tfO OJCOO 3tf }C0. 1 Dfrtfltf J3 

o®3offiBitfo icdo otoacoiQjtf. dco13 jco are® 

XCPCD alD 33tfO tff GlO. TO f® Ci)]3 uso o®i*af 

oco3«3fe }3i* cotco®. QX jafco ajco 13 Qf olvlw 

D3* tff QIV J3fa 
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KEY. 

leap, lean, league, leisure, leering, leopard, letter, 

ledger, legible, little, lily, literal, 

lyrical, literary, liberal, loom, look, lair, 

layer, lore, lower, lately, latterly, learning, large, 

elevate, almanac, animal, altruism, parallel; 

up, us, utter, ugly, oven, uncle, undone, usher, 

ultimate, urn, nursery, burden, curtain, furnish, 

punishment, drunken, revulsion, revengeful; 

pass, past, fast, vast, fasten, last, mast, 

path, bath, aunt, can't, jaunt. 



She is a leering little charmer. Too much learning 

makes some people mad. A writer of pretty lyrics. 

Grace is a fair and lovely girl. The man is a 

poor, pitiful, drunken wretch. A senseless 

rigmarole story. Come and look at the loom. 

Uncle lent them the money to buy an oven. My 

gaunt old aunt told us all. A person of 

judgment and discretion. Prove all things 

and keep fast the good. It is rough and jerky 

driving over rails. She will call if she passes 

by the gas office. 



5* LESSON XL 



TEACHERS' PAGE 

The cut* in Lesson XL illustrate the formation of the 
consonants wh in wAiy, and w in troy. These are fre- 
quently confounded, especially in the South of England. 

The sound of wh is often stated to be a compound 
o( h and oo; but it is really a simple element, bearing 
the same relation to w that s bears to ^, or/ to -p. 

WA is not pronounced before the letter o, but the 
aspirate, A is substituted, as in whole, who, whose, wham. 

The sound of w resembles the vowel oo, but with 
oral compression added, — which converts the vowel into 
a consonant 

The w glide is intermediate between w and oo. It 
is heard as the closing element in the diphthong ou(t). 
(See Lesson X). 

The combination qu has the sound of hw. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




a 



fib (v' ■/*<") 
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*4 LESSON XL 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
OfO. OfC, 3fO, 33*0. 33*0. OJ0, 3JUQ, 3J*. 

iay*tfr cxa 3xe sxao. 3fe, oIoq. sfoa. 

Of3. 3(3 li T OJU. 33*0. 33*0)0. 33CD. 3]CDO 
33&0I*. 3J<30, 3K0O. 3i9XCS. 3f31&: 3(*. Z>[*. 
01S. 31©WQC. 03^0), 33*0)1. Of00. OtfBIx. 31&SI*. 
OfcOJOto. OI*O)3f©0, 3(O)(0. 3IG]S. 3*0(5*. 

3*0. 3**. cPli 3*0). D3i*. D3i0i*. ojics. o]iYd)fe. 
G3il®ftlx. *3iff0ta f cc]iCP. a]iCu>or r e3itf, e<i>3*co. 

33UC0 3(t>:iCP f OO3iC0 33iOQ, CtfaOQ, C32CDQ, 
tt3i». 3O)3*tf0I*. £33ittXtf0. 

OICP 31CPO WX* 33* ICP [00, Of0>O Wl Gm>[0 3O)]0, 
330 10 3Jtf 3 [30 3I&S Bfr 2JXCD 3f6J 3] CD 31©? 

JO) 63f 33*0)00 1 00[0fc 

X©0 JCO 63 f 31CP ICD0 3ISIG0 3f*0)f DOtflxtf. 

3f'3C* 
J3 XtfOWlCDO Ol X O3}(i)XC0: 330, Bffe f©, 
3[« 10 WX0 65f JD'WI* »t B^C* J3 651. 
Wt f30)# WXO 3XCD 0} 0)f3® 3301* 2*513. 
Wf QlQ> IV J30 ICP'0X(i)XG) 3f&S ttC* B}CDCi3. 

&SI0 X333 JO),— 01 &33*tf >CD 0XCO3 3l OCi)l, 
XCC0 10 3300 3JC0J, X® ®f *03*0 &5l fo[. 

w]i axayr; cojo w& 3f 3jcoa 01 x®f 33®. 
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KEY. 
Whip, whit, wit, white, wight, what, watch, war, 
warrior, whack, wag, wax, wing, which, witch, 
whiff, wafer, whirr, word, world, one, once, 
wonder, wand, won't, woman, women; wear, where, 
when, Wednesday, while, wily, whist, whether, weather, 
whirlpool, whirlwind, waylaid, wagon, wooden, 
out, our, now, owl, power, powder, town, towering, 
dowager, mountain, noun, county, gown, growl, 
vowel, frown, scowl, vouch, couch, sound, 
south, flounder, thousand. 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

This above all, — to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 



56 LESSON XII. 



TEACHERS PAGE. 

The cut in this Lesson shows the formation of con- 
sonant y, as in ye, you. The position of the tongue is 
the same as for the vowel £, but with oral compres- 
sion added — which converts the vowel into a consonant. 

The name-sound of U, — under any orthography — 
when not preceded by r or by the sound of sh — begins 
with y. Consequently y must be recognized in such 
words as pew, due, view, cure, beauty, suit, music, acute, 
Tuesday, ague, virtue, pitfure, fortune. 

The letter e sometimes, and the letter /, frequently, 
have the sound of y; as in righteous, christian, opinion, 
filial, Asia. 

The y glide is intermediate between y and e. It is 
the closing part of the diphthong 1 (See Lesson I.) In 
the present Lesson the same glide appears as the clos- 
ing element of the diphthong oi, oy. The first element 
of this diphthong is the same as the vowel 6 in Les- 
son VIII. 

The last symbol in this Lesson represents the aspi- 
rate, A. This element is a mere outbreaking, and should 
have no guttural or other compression. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




o h 



58 LESSON XII. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

or, oico}, ojkcd, ojcp, ola, oiatf, e>3e, flja, ami, 
tffll, aol, emiej, 30I, col, cDolof, 3100!*, Dfaool*, 

3J*OOlC0, XaOOllCO, 8fC0O]C0, ]CPO]CD, 31C0OICBO; OJa, 
0Jk, a?*, CDffiJ*, JxCO, OJaCO, UDJkCO, CDffiJxtfO, JrCOIx, 
tf Jr®, JRCD08ICP0, COJxlCO, Ci>Jr1CjO, ICOCDffiJ*, 18DC0J*, Ol, 
OlO, OlCD, Of3, Of*, OfCO, OftS, Of&SUB, 03*0, 03&CD, 
OfO, OfCD, 033, OJ3, OI3, Of®, OfC, Of8, OfCOCDI*, 
OfOJCOf, Of€UC0*, OfCOCDffi, OfCO, Of&5I*Ol, OV2V, Oh, O[C0, 
OCUO, OC®, OI0, OICOfG, OI*0, OI*&5, O3*C0, O380CO*, 

o3eecof, o3cof, o3co, o}o, o}8, 01s, oicoa, oidub, 

OlO, O10, OICDCD, OJ*&3, OJk8 OJ^lCDf, OJQfCD, Ol, Ol®, 
OlD, OlO, Ol8, OJCO, 0}W, OjCOfCO, OJ®I*, OJWJytf, 
OOl, OttlCDffi, OOlQlCD. 

Ol CDffiUSO® IO tfaj*® mo C013IX 31C0O 1 SltfCD. 

Of Ol&5 1 Of* 3 J* DfOf, IC00 X OICPCD JDltf I® (DC. 

3j* aicoofs ocucofof. 

&5f OICDCD J3 COfOCO* IQDC0J?;QX©O Ol&5 &Sf CDCtfOfl* 

UlCDU. 
C03kO B}UV UtCO U3I30 65} QCOCOI* O3C0® CDCOJ CDfD. 
JCO DCOCtff® &5IO 63f 3* J3 OI3CD 3f®fO® Jk, 

Ol 1 33*® 9 1©, DfcOO ICD0 OIDf O[3C0*&5. 
tfftf Ol COl^ICDO 3J* 65lO 653i OIC0UO COJO OICOO, 

ICDCD U03CDI OICOD 3J* 65lO DfOQ &S3* COfBlCOOtfO. 
Ol® I3l0)f 81C0 VajKCDfS Ol Of® CDf'®I*0, XCPCD Ol 

Qico f'tfaco Dfofe? 

3f CDl DC0[ 3J* 8I*Uf, ICDCD 65lO Q[S DCOC* (D3&S OfOQ 
30 JCO Ol COtCOCDI* 65f CDfCD® J3 BIxMf. 
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KEY. 

ye, yellow, yard, yon, youth, yearn, young, yoke, mew, 
new, cue, gewgaw, few, sue, duty, feature, pifture, 
fortune, attual, minion, onion, valiant; toy, 
boy, coy, joy, oil, soil, spoil, joint, oyster, 
noise, ointment, loyal, royal, enjoy, employ, he, 
heat, heed, heave, here, heel, heath, heathen, height, hide, 
hit, hid, half, halve, have, his, hiss, him, hinder, 
hickory, higgle, hinge, hill, hitherto, hence, hair, hail, 
haste, haze, head, herring, hearse, hers, hurl, humble, 
hungry, hurry, hull, hope, home, hang, health, happen, 
hat, had, hand, hearth, harm, harmony, horrid, who, whose, 
hoop, hoot, whom, host, hose, hostile, hawser, hawthorn, 
hue, huge, human. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand open as day 

for melting charity. 
The hand of little employment hath the daintier 

sense. 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulls draw deep. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits are, 

to a wise man, ports and happy havens. 
-Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 

and study help for that which thou lament'st. 
Use every man according to his desert, and who 

shall escape whipping? 
We do pray for mercy, and that same prayer doth teach 

us all to render the deeds of mercy. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

UNIVERSAL VOWEL TABLE. 

The following Universal Vowel Table will be valuable 
for reference. 

(/) Front Vowels: — all English sounds. 

I, e, as in eel. Always long when accented. Apt to be 
changed to f or T in unaccented syllables. In the prefixes 
be, de, re, se, etc., the pure I should be preserved. 

f, I, as in ///. Heard in the plural syllable es, as in fishes, 
places,, etc.; and also, instead oft in unaccented syllables, 
as in maintain, 8fC0O[C0, certain, OIxOfCD, always, 
J(0S9f $, etc. Tends to T in unaccented syllables as in readi- 
ness, U10TC0U5 ; pitiful, DIDI31C0. 

C, a as in ale. Often terminates with y-glide forming 
the diphthong [r. Changed to C, or sometimes I, before r. 

C, as in air. Long only before r. Short C is heard in- 
stead of I in the terminations es, ed. etc., in verbs; and in 
unaccented syllables, as in explain, CdtSDCOCOP, argument, 

I, e, as in ell. .Dulled into C, in unaccented syllables. 
Apt to be elided in terminations after / or d, as in patent, 
student, etc. 
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I, a, as in acl. Tends to 1 in unaccented syllables, as 
aclual, ICIOOllCO; madman, 81OB10J. Apt to be elided 
in terminations, as in fatal, literal, general, etc. 

(2) Front Round bowels: — all Foreign sounds. 

f German Q. 
f variety of German Q. 
*£ Scotch shoe; French dH. 
$ variety of French u. 
\ German 6 ; French eu. 
\ Cockney on as in out. 

(3) Back trowels. 

1 A common Gaelic, Russian and Chinese vowel. En- 
deavour to pronounce 00 without using the lips, and the 
tongue will be felt to rise into this "high back" position 

1, the drawling vowel — uh, uh, uh, etc. Heard instead 
of ] in the terminations lion, tious etc. 

] u, as in shun, urge, etc. Tends to 1 in unaccented 
syllables. 

3 a in ask, path, etc. With y-glide forms the diph- 
thong I, as in mind, B]*G0(D ; and with w-glide forms the 
diphthong ow, as in now, CP]i. In unaccented syllables 
tends to 1 or X. 

J Scotch u, as in run, come, etc. 

J, Italian ah, The "low back wide "vowel. In un- 
accented syllables changed to 3, as in barbarian, Bte- 
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(4) Back Round Vowels: — all English sounds. 

1, oo, as in food. Always long. Never heard before r. 
The short 1 is common in Scotch as in 0lQ (English &iO) 
book. 

1, oo t as in poor. Long only before r, Short as in put, 
cook, etc. 

}, o as in old. Often terminates with w-glide, forming 
the diphthong 3*. Changed into J before r, and also in 
unaccented syllables. 

J, before r, as in 1 3}¥-3*(D 0}D, a four-oared boat. 

J, a in all, law, etc. Always long. Changed to J in 
. unaccented syllables. 

J, 6 in on, odd, etc. Always short except before r. 
Tends to I when unaccented. 

(5) Mixed Vowels. 
I American ir in sir. 

I Substitution for unaccented I. 

I German e in auge. 

X Article a. Substitution for unaccented £. 

I Provincial er. 

I er, ir, yr, as in her, sir, myrtle. 

(6) Mixed Round Vowels. 
J North-Irish u in tune. 

I Swedish u. 

\ Irish vowel in Dublin, come, etc. 

\ Variety of the preceding. 

I Irish in world, 3IUCO0. 

i Irish vowel in her, si*, etc. American a in Chicago. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

READINGS. 

In the following Readings the differences in quality be- 
tween accented and unaccented vowels are occasionally 
shown. 

The sign of a "held" position (♦) is required only in 
connexion with consonants, such as final / and n in little, 
given, etc. Vowels do not require quantitative indication, 
because every given "quality," in English, is invariably of 
the same " quantity." Thus 1 and X are always long, when 
accented; 1 is short, except before r\ f is always short, etc. 
The vowels in the final syllables ant, ent, — apt to be 
elided as in pleasant, present, etc., — should always be 
pronounced. 
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READINGS. 

i. I03]xtf. 

ooio co]k slw 0l co3* 3cdi©®, w]* &3to® w3* aj©«oiaj«)a 

023* 0]€J C03* 01*3100. 

2. 3f?i5Q]8. 

ICiJ 3jObl Wl3tf Cull OjXOJ ltfa> ©ItflKtf I© wl ®IDUU, U} fid 
3lCi50)S Ci>X'0l3QD 3CDJ& JCP OjK LCD® D(i)IiCi5J!iSO 03* 1 Wfcof U}«. 

3. oicow. 

oicow to cof 0[ola J3 joo 03-oico 3iyo«lci5. si ax© ©} wjoeJU 

Bl (i)l03la OIOJ G3JO 31^. 

col awl ewCo iccaxti 3j^ i uotousi© jy ol ©13 olcwjlwfof 
ol Dj'uiojKiJ, 3i'oMoI ol l«ad3*ci/l«iJ, i<c® wtewl law? o>o 

Ol COl DiOCOi. 

5. 3CD. 

3[0 fo Col 3(i)I©0 J3 Col el®, Cof ©3*® J3 Wf 33»i5, wf 
O3*<i>lC0O J3 COf 3ltflQ, iojo col icdM J3 Wl 01®. 
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6. 3JC0OO1Q. 

1 3jooool© lu l aufba* coio aicpjo ootax? Vwfcfl, 9)0 cula>ci> 
iwjrti* ol o)«oj«o lo. fo fo M ,ol a too l co3a 9 b)o ojkd 

Oi Ota) }<DWl 3X9 W3*. 

©1 wjo 1(0031 3*©awio ol ©i«of3 oft, 3jv r>3^co <■>! el3 
ote ol'©C ol ooicociJ ol'&jatf :w}& nl. 

8. colau. 

Io to i g(dCo ©fo'jtfl* ol wl'wfaxw ol I'dioafa wio lo 
luj laj ia>fel ol ©i&s is© onl^iljocoiu, ia>© i ul'3f* xeiitftaoiy 

J3 DICDOI3 Wlao JCD© OJWIB nCjIaJ. 

9. C0]*O &JJO. 

3C* Itf CC£ ©]JO OOlO Oltf ttJO ttltf 1' 003*3? wl UO[© l®© 
tof O0032 ©lO'O}** 32* laJiHOOlM. 3WJ& Ofll&l© DKo© si <i)Id 32* 

10. I3Ki>r<DC &JJO. 

I<D'©ftjx col iswiolaa J3 ol'©C, ja© loo Mow 3C* o[- 
oicuoaf 10© uslocol ; 3j* uofj ©[ }axi to 32*tf : 3f 3* ©I© 
ol aiooiyoC, t©© J* tfjo hj*;d oi oI'^jcd}. 

II. 3d>ICO0COf OJQ]CD. 

©}tfO 300101* (i)l*'OlO03 uilO :3^>LC23CS3r>to pj«3WlviJ al ol uC 

©JbVuwllBoo* ulew ol ol* tooJkCoj. la'Jtoo I# aCoftf J3 
©I'oiolol, ofon 3* <*>(!*, wis nl* 30)1©© ol 001*03 te'oaitflcDO 
ouiwu 3(i)j& ofo icjjtolcij ; w[ 3X00 ral (i>I©f X'Oj.l ol oico wCD. 
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i2. xao'Dwinjw. 

tittf ]V 3fato U> 3CCiI© Sfw XOO'DCDXO)©, U} 3CC)00 XTO 
tfAXOKD B^ wl DOOt J3 UJO WXO si Q\V OJHiJJOl 33KOT OJO «I 

9& 3looh£i5 wliwf jy. si® wf ®I»coIn)y Balol j3 wtorci^Caoo 

C0fci5fci> lOO D32i!, lO to 0lidJCi5 1 D}y ©I'aIn)J 0(t>lof OX* 
XlQto — C0IO VD to'OtofU! X®® OX»)lcUl0W 3JU9 O^ 0to 5)IO- 

■aw}w. 

13. 0ffi]0ffi CPJO. 

to &i© ol 3* I'oofe® ©I'sO^oj 

3l Ol U} 9)0Q J3 oto ICD© 0OOJO — 

to ©la? ol 3* ©I'afliCKJO x^ to 

3l uf u} 9)oq J3 ©lax&xo ooto — 
032 ax© 3l axi>j ®I'33*®l€j 003?;® 

OC* ej© ofo'oxan oxjJ axijjaj fo ajo? 

14. C0]xO COlOlUfOOl*. 

3l 9)00 OX3 0lao ;*j* wiauI'Cote x®® XtfOfof'OCaJSX&o x^ 
3Xco x^ 3J* to'ooaOartfaj X^® ^J* 0to3Xa wl nj^i* 3* l>ea>I- 
1300*, wl wxoiy rclo3lj0, x^® ul orctolaj 93*ot (dI'osJkkiJ 0};j. 
3l a)oool3[o wf Jj0l3 x^® wl 33to, 0]o 3l'co32o I'CDX^IaCoIe? col 

©IK3Wf X®® Wl WftJ. 

15. CDIW. 

ojo to ©xw ? ol ej} 320 w3*a l w3*o, \wd to I oafo 

OCDX0JU Ol 3J¥'€JXO 32y'OXW3^ X®© JW wf Djols 3f<©J9to3 J3 
ul 0C X^5 &! 3J!^'€JX0 ttl 3X30}%5 J3 I ®ul9 ; Ol 3J^, \V 

,to 1 axtffo, arcl aj'cDxarOcw sto ajaxiJ 3}yoo© ; ol xcfloiy tool 

I fcjtf X^'CiJJtfOX® 03llr!, X^® Ol 9[a CDfll OOXDU ]D BXCD'CiJ 

fjcux©ct)lCox® X'^icso J3 a^l'Co]©. 
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i6. owla. 

si 3* ja I'qcdI© rtlo oulco £0 el® ; j¥, xo joo bsysou, 

WftJ Ol J* ©JO I'QWlCD &3^0 Bl OCi)IOI<iJ ICi3 D]>?U]Cffi5 Bl'(i)JC3CjJ 
COf DCjO J3 <x)Io5]C0, tCP® J© OldJ J3»OCT>iL5 )V&\X l VOlWDte& lo 

si® b! 3*®tft ol 3{uo Vd jvewl&ivo. ol ol u\v colo col 

Ottlco ftf 05JO JtfSltf Ol Bl OfcO®, 1©(D COXO lo ICi3 C2JO 3lO 3J!»! 
JO) &3K05®J5, Io3 utoQtfl 1 ®I«3lCj5®iy J3 3JWJOl® J 10555 si Ol® 

o[a a?} crtoJb p oJb Io5Xtf&]on ip col j3®ftiao J3 ®Ij>a3Q3a? 
bIIq ol ®ficjoa>jx x^j*, 3l axcsjo ©I^'a]J sfco l Q\w ol ®I- 

J wl0ld)COXl 1»3I!«3£0 tflO TCi;jy Ol® Bl OOC¥®. 

17. ottlaitf co]x3. 

ojo Ici5 coJb 003x3 030 1 ai!i!acr>l » goC^3cp J3 goIox* sla? xoo]cko? 

si C03* ®3iC5 ICPCD CitffaJ I'Qt©, GXUXL5 X^® 3Q50XDtO, 3l® X®® 

sxau ojeecijl, 33*a j¥ oa[ xa?® j* afiatf, \&® coxa? si co3^ 
®32a? I'QXtf Xtf© col oiyaooi wI'OjyoKiJ. at coxa?® col ®C Ics 

OCi)3*3Q0Ki5, X& 5 ® OXC5 COl 0\)KO CflOtf si COO)} 32yiOIC03Ci5 Io?Ol ttl 

BI® J3 3JtfI, l'93€SCJO 0Xi>I»a3, X^® BCitfOCO? COJOCJ, ICEKD SjKO® 

•foXCi^I^COjCl^. 32* Ci)ICi53© C03?iCi5 X'ocolo Bj* 3-5 X& 3 ® si J* 3J* 

COl 03*& X^ X^XtfO BOjlOO X^ COfciJ COlO OCOlO la? COl OOJGOCiJ J* 

la? col 3ltf®. j* ©jo col al'oxofoltf J3 9X© 03K1!«! WXC0 J3 COldJ? 

X03® JO G5J0 Oltf l& % 3to}W X®® XCODXd'OCQjCKiJ Ol Bl QCD[Ol>!? 

wxo 3^ bI x®'3Xco»)1ci)1>£i5 3jy X'cujcoiv s3*tf®. lo Ico xo ooluo 

1 3C* X®® GflOiM OOX^a. -^3 3l ^*® ©I ©fol'DJKOJOI® si 3* 
UOluO C03- S)*J coxa? col OJIUO J3 32* 3i^-9jyoic*xo ; Xtf® 13 3l 
u3a«oIcjj la? 32* xa^oxa'oCojtftf ^1 J^ I ! 0])?c3ltfl oipl. 
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1 8. 3C9. 

COf IQX3}aCOL5 3J¥ COl W}3 J3 3[9 ijoi®a la? loo sIckdI'oC- 
O]03, COXO lo Itf 1 DXQ3C0 tflorctoiGO I©® ol^I^i^oo ; 1 3tfCB 

Jj03ICj5 0]OXi5l€l 3lC0 00*0X00 3le^ I© COf 9}CJO XQP'CjOJWjXT!® ICJ50 

a3tfol3Cox® Q3xc5QXi5 ; x©© coxo col (Blictfuw J3 ©He du&xd 03* 
djo'dxcijIo! I9 | doo3Xj5 l ojxciJJco 1 a)io]Qp ol ©I'^i^ coiy oa&Jltf. col 

CJ}C0 J3 9X^, 3J!«!9<D 3J¥ I'.OI»3lW C03*3, CDXOttlCDlGOf CJDCirfOtf 
3J!£9l!i!Ci> 0l'(»)jC3O COl COMOO J3 a J¥« D !}-Ci>IIjC) X® WJboXCKJ, ICPCQ 

uI'ajftjMjj ol ajQpioIciTb? o^oxcoa xtf a}» pianola s!m 3olomhf 
Cqjc^Ici5, xo^ Xtf a}xa^'oxoi3®X® sfo Xtf^xo ©rcl'uto}©. col a?I- 

T D0)}OQ J3 WC03Ci)l€J 3J¥ OJO CIpJJO ©I X®'®^J^® Xtf 33203553® JGS 
X&> J'DlOJOjCJJ SlOQ &C SlcO €Xi)[0 D(DJ01»0MdI 0l ©32DX® ; 3J¥ 
Cjl05O 3l L53 T D}CiJ Col D32¥ J3 COl O}C0 Ol 0l X051COJi«?CD^CD 03* loo 

oxoiMrtftf, o3* nlo si ajtf'awl® coxo loo cpjcjoI©^ J3 030- 
coltfia)! ociJXCKj'Xa^]®^ Ico ajcp'ouxaoxo J* xao'oJteeaCoo? 

3D T ja? xcp l T oia5ol3 x^® Jb'Djyoioo cdI'sw! j3 col jyeal- 

9CQ5®, lO 3Ij3 lioltf COXO COl 0033 J3 3[9 Itf Ol 0l dJXG^lcoCOX® 

ajcoly cox® xao T ol6Q3loo ; x®$ wxo 3\® ol® 0I ojo csjo ol 
©I o}co*I alYooxo 1-0320 col* &xs}ul, ©]o ol xgtoX33¥ coio co[ 9C 
0I (ttl'SxaaiHD onl3col 3j* col* 3i!Oi)lCi>, olcso 05} 3coiy uxoro!- 
«oCn3tf sloo 0I C0tf+ ol ouxcsoslo \®L D&oxftl* oI'^jcd® col qcd[3. 

COl 00)1 CJXOlcJ'3Xa03C!5 olOQ Xtf Ol 0l ©UJOl? 3WJ9 col CIJG0- 
03CJC5XO COXO si QXtf ^ COl 1 T O1C0Q3<2 J3 3<i>loa>ltf 03*BCi5 &}00 

Va)3?5Ci3 3Ci)js col o}o coxo co}Ci3 ol© 3l ax^jo ©xc&folo L® 3& 

G03K3CO B[ (i)I'Of3 Itf'OOCitfQO}© 3Ci)JS 32¥ XQ'^39OC0f45, X©® Iosio3*o- 
©X^O 30) J9 32!«? Ci)I'C032C5. 

121994R 
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19. Hi tfOJttf J3 tf£ 3C01OU. 

col 3coxao ool© I© 3lco ©cote ; loo 3co3i!&$ 3W J3 t 
©XtflaCo ©wl, opo iciJ eo£ 3te J3 X ©jw, 030 3j¥ ©J* 0«1- 

Ol3lC0. Cdl O}© QJ© 3'DJ© Wl 303XOO, X©Q3 wf 03#b! ©C© 

©I'oi©©C© J© lo ; x$© coIo 3j© eft© 3j« af D03X©o, fesa x^ 
lo J>j5 3jy x colour on3foo© ol el ©Ceo© I© d<i>& 3joiy, X©© 
cox© ol ©I'ofe loo 3j©© sjcrfbJ© ato. wf 0C0 colao jco wf 

S3* C0]3COl 330l>J9XSiKKi5, X^® C0}O lo 3JCi5 JCOOj SJio wl 33XOO. 
"dIdGM 0[ WXO 3* 13 ©©}© Oj- OJCO IV® Oj- 0(i)lol3iOl} " 

ox© col 3tfxau, IQE5CD coxo col 33?t©Xoo iw® 0x00 coI©C© &C el 
3}3CW 320 J3 si : ©32, V* 3* ©JO oxd! ?" 

030 33© cdC a5i!«? acs dIdgw ol, olasfe col 3coxao ©3X fao 
ox®, olco© lo ]d 03* cof ©loo ; colo 3jtf oC©3lco. cox© lo # 

3J© 03[© ICD 3JOl>! COXO lo &3*0 0lia3& 0J30 ; \wd wx© Xo 
3J© DCOCOO J3W X 000} 3]M \V 13 lo 3J© Ol ©I 0[OO, J, lo 

3j© ox© sfca ! 

"33© ax©jo Cau'otao ol 0I jcosfo d©jodx©3o, " ox© col 
3coxao ; "33© 93oo o33X¥ ©32 X®® wx©, X^® cofosjK, DU«!'oXPO, 

I WlOCOi 3ld5©3& 9C ©I €![©©.' ' 

0]O &XOXKi5 ^1*3© Ol Gd)} 33«0 I©© 3}!«!0. 3301V COl 3C0XOO 

ox© 0I© o3-ao xo?© 0[ao lo 3j© 0X0©* xw oxaco*© : ©i^y 
al© lo eio cof qIcdI€5 J3 jjo coxo 3jco I©«3colaoi©. xo wxou 

lO 3J© DCOCOO J© COl ODl©J& oIjO. J ! lo 3J© ©JO M Ol 

aj'coiao 33©tf ccjoo I© colo o-pcolo}©. 

"3* OX3 0I© xa^'O^-fe^-C oxdI," wjo wl dCqxojo bcoxao 
X'Ql© ja loo o33Xcu!eKi5 ; "33© jo ol 0I aj©foi©ot© slw wl 
el© ooIqciJ 33© oxtf JjO'©i©I x^ 1 ®^®. 3- !" — wf 33!«!©ci5 3X^ 
oaC!i!owI Daly® 01© col 3x^-003© c»5©i© 3jtf dc^coo I© col oois. 

uCl 03-03 J3 Wl 3jOXOO, l3©l Ol COl 003OO 33X0X!«I, 3JCi5 C»)lCi5© I© 

col 9X©< | )l , 3XaO(»5h! J3 X oleQoo* dIo J3 33k© ojI©C©. 
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"3IC0, wto to wIlCOl XOO»0®J¥®tol®I ; OJO OI3 3X ®3tf ol 
©I'Ci5I!i3 Oj- OIOl I 3[0 ? &3« 310 to O} 00320 X®® O} 33K3, 

o} o3*o iqkd o3- osiw. 3* al® ©jo bI oxd^ wxtf 3X is." 

Q?32 3J® Ul Olo J3 C0to|fc> dX®I® tool 6iC 0320 X®® WX© 
OjB'&IoC® Ol COT OtofoM. *, 032 3O5«&l¥Ol3iCi0f 3 J® lo COldO 

X&® a]o x©® oofooo sto cafoaw ! wxo 3j® 03?; eft slow 
V€xi)Ii0M ; 030 3(i)p wlo oleew olo 31* a]o ej!»©(fc>oo 3j¥ wT 
a]©3jira p wl o32oo}oo®. "}, ojo I ©ooxola I® Cuilo rtlo 3* 

X& l f C031® Ol DCitf'CfllO 039wlG tflO Hj5 05l©3lC0 Ol SlflMCflraHiJ. 

ojo xcioioujtfBtol®! el® 3j*o<i)lc2> to &5I0 !" 

lS5® flto D300 J©, X®® ttl wtoftX? 3J® C&32 033*0 3JKB 320. 

"3* nxw 3X®I ol© 0I co[® l'o3K®," ox® loo 33© J3 ttf 
aj!«©C©oo ; "3* 3l® eax®uf ox3 w3oox® wj€3€f|y, 03o 33© 

©]00 ©JO ®Ii®3W I^JOl'OlGOloto." 

o} w[ 31* oj«E3 tool oowJbo x^® n®x®® ; X©® lo ofo®, 

«32, X® fe J00 3J® }3l!i! 3to Cdl 3JKD-320 C0l©C©, 3J¥ lo 3J® 

oxao, x®® u}ao, x®® 0Cao — x®® 3J® S3* lo oalMoool awl, — 
3©»oto lo 0l'aC& 33K© 03*0 OODli!. "3100, wlo ICi3 l oJ^'dcoJw!" 
UX® WT DODIV. "©32, 3* X© VOfa 33fa>fo! WX© 0l«3j!«f ! x®® ol 
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KEY TO READINGS. 

I. ADVICE. 

Let thy will be thy friend, thy mind thy companion, thy 
tongue thy servant. — Beloe. 

2. WISDOM. 

As water leaves the heights and gathers in the depths, 
so is wisdom received from on high and preserved by a 
lowly soul. — Talmud. 

m 

3. HEALTH. 

To preserve health is a moral and religious duty, for 
health is the basis of all social virtues. We can no longer 
be useful when not well. — Johnson. 

4. STATESMANSHIP. 

The three great ends for a statesman are to give security 
to possessors, facility to acquirers, and liberty and hope to 
the people. — Coleridge. 

5. FATE. 

Fate is the friend of the good, the guide of the wise, the 
tyrant of the foolish, and the enemy of the bad. — Alger. 
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6. FALSEHOOD. 

A falsehood is a cripple that cannot stand alone but 
needs another to support it. It is easy to tell a lie, but hard 
to tell only one lie. — Fuller. 

7. IDLENESS. 

Do not allow idleness to deceive you, for while you give 
him today he steals tomorrow from you. — Growquill. 

8. LOOKS. 

It is a great dishonor to religion to imagine that it is an 
enemy to mirth and cheerfulness, and a severe exafter of 
pensive looks and solemn faces. — Scott. 

9. NIGHT THOUGHT. 

Where is the dust that has not been alive ? The spade 
and the plough disturb our ancestors. From human mould 
we reap our daily bread. — Young. 

IO. E VERY-DAY THOUGHT. 

Enjoy the blessings of today, and its evils bear patiently 
and sweetly ; for this day only is ours : we are dead to yes- 
terday, and are not born to tomorrow.— Jeremy Taylor. 

II. FRIENDLY CAUTION. 

Don't flatter yourself that friendship authorizes you to 
say disagreeable things to your intimates. Except in cases 
of necessity, which are rare, leave your friend to learn un- 
pleasant truths from his enemies ; they will be ready enough 
to tell them. — O. W. Holmes. 
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12. EXPRESSION. 

There are faces so fluid with expression, so flushed and 
rippled by the play of thought, that we can hardly find 
what the mere features really are. When the delicious 
beauty of lineaments loses its power, it is because a more 
delicious beauty has appeared — that an interior and durable 
form has been disclosed. — Emerson. 

I}. JUDGE NOT. 

In men who are esteemed divine 

We see so much of sin and blot 
In men who are denounced as ill 

We see so much of goodness still 
How can we draw dividing line 

Where God himself has drawn it not! 

— Anon. 

14. LIGHT LITERATURE. 

We must have books for recreation and entertainment, 
as well as for instruction and for business, The former are 
agreeable, the latter useful, and the human mind requires 
both. We cultivate the olive and the vine, but without 
eradicating the myrtle and the rose. — Balzac. 

15. DEATH. 

What is death ? To go out like a light, and in a sweet 
trance to forget ourselves and all the passing phenomena 
of the day as we forget the phantoms of a dream ; to form, 
as in a dream, new connections with Gods world; to enter 
into a more exalted sphere, and to make new steps up 
mans graduated ascent of creation. — Tschokke. 
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1 6. TRUTH. 

We are all agreed that truth is good ; or, at all events, 
those who are not agreed must be treated as persons be- 
yond the pale of reason, and on whose obtuse understand- 
ings it would be idle to waste an argument. He who says 
that the truth is not always to be told, and that it is not fit 
for all minds, is simply a defender of falsehood ; and we 
should take no notice of him, inasmuch as the object of dis- 
cussion being to destroy error, we cannot discuss with a 
man who deliberately affirms that error should be spared. 
— Buckle. 

17. HUMAN IIF2, 

What is this life but a circulation of little mean a&ions ? 
We lie down and rise again, dress and undress, feed and 
wax hungry, work or play and are vreay, and then we lie 
down again and the circle returns. We spend the day in 
trifles, ajid when the night comes we throw ourselves into 
the bed of folly, amongst dreams, sr* ^'?ken thoughts, and 
wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by us, and we 
are for the time as arrant brutes as those that sleep in the 
stalls or in the field. Are not the capacities of man higher 
than of these ? And ought not his ambition and expecta- 
tions to be greater? Let us be adventurers for another 
world. It is at least a fair and noble chance. If we should 
be disappointed we are still no worse than the rest of our 
fellow-mortals ; and if we succeed in our expectations we 
are eternally happy. — Dr. Burnet. 
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1 8. FAME. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its vindica- 
tion, that it is a passion natural and universal; a flame al- 
ways burning with greatest vigour in the most enlarged 
and cultivated minds; and that the desire of being praised 
by posterity implies a resolution to deserve their praises. 
The soul of man, formed for eternal life, naturally springs 
forward beyond the limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices 
to consider herself as co-operating with future ages, and as 
co-extended with endless duration. The reproach of labour- 
ing for what cannot be enjoyed is founded on an opinion 
which may with great probability be doubted ; for since we 
suppose the power of the soul to be enlarged by its separa- 
tion, why should we conclude that its knowledge of sub- 
lunary transactions is contracted or extinguished. 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the argument, 
it will appear that the love of fame is to be regulated rather 
than extinguished ; and that men should be taught not to be 
wholly careless about their memory, but to endeavour that 
they may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, since no 
other reputation will be able to transmit any pleasure be- 
'/ond the grave. 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn from the con- 
sciousness that we shall share the attention of future times 
must arise from the hope that those whom we cannot bene- 
fit in our lives may receive instruction from our examples, 
and incitement from our renown. — Dr. Johnson. 
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19* THE STORY OF THE FLAX. 

The Flax stood in fiill bloom ; its flowers were of a deli- 
cate blue, soft as the wing of a moth, but far more beautiful. 
The sun shone upon the Flax and the summer rain de- 
scended on it ; and this was good for the plant, even as it is 
for a little child to be bathed in pure water and then to re- 
ceive its fond mother's kiss. The babe looks all the more 
lovely afterwards, and thus it was also with the Flax. 

" People say that I am grown so tall and so beautiful " 
said the Flax," and that the finest and best linen maybe 
woven out of me: now, am I not happy?" 

But one day there came people who, seizing the Flax by 
its head, pulled it up by the roots ; this was painful. Then 
it was laid in water that it might become soft; and then it 
was placed over a slow fire as if it was to be baked. Oh, 
it was sad work ! 

" One cannot expeft to be always prosperous," said the 
Flax; "one must suffer now and then, and thereby, per- 
haps, a little wisdom may be gained." 

But matters seemed to grow worse and worse. After 
the flax had been soaked and baked it was beaten and 
hackled : neither could it guess the meaning of all that was 
inflifted. At length it was placed on the spinning wheel. 
Ah ! It was not easy to colled one's thoughts in this posi- 
tion. 

"I have been extremely happy," thought the patient 
Flax amid all its sufferings; "one ought to be contented 
with the good things one has already enjoyed. Oh!" The 
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words were scarcely uttered when the well spun thread 
was placed in the loom. The whole of the Flax, even to 
the last fibre, was used in the manufacture of a single piece 
of fine linen. 

" Well, this is really extraordinary; what have I done to 
deserve so happy a fate ? My web is so stout and so fine, 
so white and so smooth. 1 could not be happier than I am." 

Now was the piece of linen carried into the house and 
then submitted to the scissors. Oh, how unmercifully was 
it nicked and cut and stitched with needles ! That was by 
no means agreeable; but from this single piece were cut 
garments for the comfort of the household. " Oh, what a 
blessing is this that I am allowed to produce something that 
is needful to mankind. What extraordinary good fortune 
is this!" 

And years passed on, and the linen was now quite 
worn out. 

" 1 shall very soon be laid aside," said each one of the 
garments; "I would gladly have lasted longer, but one 
must not desire impossibilities." 

So they were torn into strips and shreds ; and it seemed, 
now, as if all was over with the worn-out linen, for it was 
hacked, and soaked, and baked, and what more it scarcely 
knew, until it became fine white paper. " Well, this is a 
surprise !' % said the paper. " Now 1 am still finer than be- 
fore! and who can tell what glorious thoughts may be in- 
scribed upon my leaves ? This is, indeed, unlooked for 
happiness!" 
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And so it turned out. The paper was sent to the print- 
ing press, and all its writing was printed in a book, or 
rather in many hundred books. " Now, I am left* at home/' 
said the written paper, "and honoured like an aged grand- 
father, which in faft I am, oif all those new books; and they 
will continue to do good in the world, and carry on my life- 
work through the ages ! Oh, 1 am surely the very happiest 
of beings I" — (Condensed from) Andersen. 
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